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The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region I.........John M. Chavez 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Room E-430 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, MA 02203 
617-223-6767 
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New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
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1515 Broadway 
New York, NY 
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West Virginia 
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Florida 
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Kentucky 
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Philadelphia, PA 19104 
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Atlanta, GA 30309 


404-381-4495 
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Room 772 
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Chicago, IL 60604 
312-353-6976 
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Washington 
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555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
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214-767-4776 


-Patrick A. Hand 


Room 2509 

Federal Office Bldg. 
911 Walnut St. 

Kansas City, MO 64106 


-Ernest E. Sanchez 


Room 1468 

Federal Bldg. 
1961 Stout St. 
Denver, CO 80294 
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Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 

Federal Bldg. 

450 Golden Gate Ave. 


San Francisco, CA 94102 


Jack Strickland 


Room 3094 

Federal Office Bldg. 
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BLACK CAREER OFFICIAL NAMED 
TO HEAD JOB CORPS PROGRAM IN SOUTHEAST 


WASHINGTON -- Newstel!l Dowdell Jr., a Birmingham native and career federal 
employee, has been named regional director of the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Job Corps program in the Southeast. 


In his new position, Dowdell heads the program's Atlanta office which 
provides leadership and guidance to Job Corps centers in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Tennessee. 


In making the announcement, Charles Atkinson, acting national Job Corps 
director, said the Job Corps, goal is to increase the employability of economically 
disadvantaged youths. This is accomplished through intensive remedial education, 
job training and the teaching of social skills. 


Before assuming his new position, Dowdell was the Job Corps’ acting regional 
direction for the Southeast. Since joining the Labor Department in 1964, he 
has held a number of increasingly responsible positions in the department's 
offices in Washington, D.C., and Atlanta. He has also served in the U.S. Postal 
Service and in the former U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


Dowdell is a graduate of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. He holds an 
M.S. degree in public administration from the University of Utah. 


# # # 





Week of March 7, 1983 


DONOVAN CERTIFIES 11,000 U.S. STEELWORKERS 
FOR TRADE ASSISTANCE 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced that 11,000 workers 
laid off from U.S. Steel Corporation plants in three states have been certified as 
eligible to apply for cash benefits and other employment-related assistance under 
provisions of the Trade Act of 1974, because foreign imports were an important 
cause of their being displaced from their jobs. 


The secretary said 4,000 of the certified workers were employed by U.S. Steel's 
Lorain-Cuyahoga Works located in Lorain and Cleveland. Ohio: 3.500 were employed 
by the corporation's National-Duquesne Works in McKeesport and Duquesne, Pa.. and 
another 3,500 by U.S. Steel's Minnesota Ore Operations in Mt. Iron. 


In the case of the steelworkers at the National Duquesne Works, the certifi- 
cation was tied to the sustained and sharp increase in the penetration of the 
U.S. market of imported carbon steel pipe and tubing. 


Workers at the Lorain-Cuyahoga Works were certified because of increased 
imports of steel pipe and tubing and wire products. 


The workers at the Minnesota Ore Operations were certified because 
U.S. Steel increased its purchases of imported iron ore, pellets, and concentrate. 
and because of a reduced demand for ore by the four U.S. steel production facili- 
ties mentioned above where workers independently meet the statutory criteria for 
certification. 


In all three cases, the certification of eligibility for assistance was 
based on findings of investigations conducted by the Office of Trade Adjustment 
Assistance, a division of the Labor Department's Employment and Training ~ 
Administration. 


The assistance provides cash compensation for a total of 52 weeks at the sane 
level of unemployment insurance (UI) benefits paid in the three states. (Certi- 
fied workers must exhaust al] UI benefits being paid in the state before collecting 
cash benefits under the trade adjustment assistance program.) In some cases, 
depending on individual eligibility, jobless workers in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
could collect beyond the 52-week limit--to a maximum of 55 weeks--hecause of 
extended UI benefits being paid in these two states. 


Laid-off workers are also eligible for training, job search and relocation 
aid, and other employability services. When enrolled in an approved training 
program, a worker may receive up to 26 additional weeks of cash benefit 


The employment security agencies in the three states involved (the Ohio 
Bureau of Employment Services, the Minnesota Department of Economic Security, 
and the Pennsylvania Bureau of Labor and Industry) will administer the job search, 
training, and relocation activities through their local Job Service offices, — 
and the weekly cash assistance through their local Unemployment Insurance Service 
offices. 
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LABOR DEPARTMENT SUES BANK, COMMITTEE MEMBERS 





WASHINGTON -- Chemical Bank of New York and four committee members of a profit 
sharing plan of a now-bankrupt meat packing company in upstate New York were sued 
by the Labor Department for violating various requirements of the pension reform 
law, Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced. 


Donovan said the violations involved use of plan funds to buy stock in 
the packing company. 


The suit charges that four committee members of the Tobin Packing Company 
Profit Sharing Plan of Albany, N.Y., violated the Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA) by failing to act solely in the interest of plan partici- 
pants or to act prudently. 


According to the Labor Department suit, the four directed Chemical Bank 
to invest some $400,000 -- about half the plan's assets -- in Tobin treasury 
stock. Chemical Bank, trustee for the plan, is charged with violating its 
fiduciary duties under ERISA by carrying out the stock purchases for the plan. 


"This suit demonstrates once again,” Secretary Donovan said, “this Admin 
istration's determination to protect fully the interests of pension and benefit 
plan participants through full, but equitable enforcement of ERISA." 


The suit also charges the committee members, who were, at the time of the 
purchases, senior officers and directors, as well as stockholders and creditors 
of the company, with violating ERISA's conflict-of-interest provisions by using 
plan assets to benefit themselves. 


The complaint alteges that the committee members and Chemical were aware 
that the company had been experiencing financial difficulties for several years. 
The complaint also alleges that Chemical knew, among other things, that the 
plan's prior trustee had refused to consummate a similar transaction on the 
jrounds that it would violate the fiduciary provisions of ERISA. 


The committee members named in the suit are William Ashplant, Irving 
Bronska., William Baron, and Edward Silansky. 


The suit seeks to require the defendants personally to reimburse the plan 
ed by their fiduciary breaches and asks for appointment of 
dent receiver “to replace the olan committee. It also asks the court 
to bar the committee members from serving as fiduciaries to an ERISA- covered | 
future violations of the fiduciary provisions 01 


for any losses Cau: 


an indepen 


plan for 10 years and to bar 


ERISA by Chemical Bank. 


trict Court for the Southern District of 
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OSHA SEEKS INPUT ON FIELD SANITATION STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration called for public comments to assist the agency in determining 
whether it should develop a proposed field sanitation standard for agricultural 
workers. Comments are due May 2. 


OSHA orginally proposed a field sanitation standard April 27, 1976 following 
a Sept. 1, 1972 petition and 1973 suit from farmworkers. However, in the face of 
other priorities, development of the standard was discontinued and no final 
standard was ever promulgated. 


The litigation was settled this past summer with an agreement by OSHA to 
publish a proposed standard by January 1984 and a final field sanitation standard 
by February 1985. At any point during the rulemaking, the agency also has the 
option under the agreement to publish a determination that no standard i 
necessary along with its reasons for such a determination. 


OSHA is interested in public comments bearing on the scope of a proposed 
standard including types of work, workers and industries to be covered; estimates 
of the number of workers who would be covered; and possible exemptions. The 
agency is seeking information on the nature and extent of health risks associated 
with lack of sanitary facilities, including disease rates among agricultural 
fieldworkers, and on the potential reduction of risks (and actual health effects 
experience) in situations where one, two or all three of the basic sanitary 
facilities (drinking water, handwashing facilities, toilets) have been provided 
for workers. 


OSHA wants to know about possible links of urinary tract infections with 
urine retention in women. In addition, the agency will consider information on 
whether providing only one or two of the basic facilities will adequately protect 
workers from the risk of impaired health. 


Comments also are sought on methods of compliance and the advantages and 
disadvantages of a performance versus a specification standard. [he agency wants 
to know what facilities are now and/or should be provided including information 
on amounts and temperature of available drinking water and types of handwashing 
and toilet facilities. OSHA solicits information on appropriate numbers and 
locations for each of the basic facilities relative to the number of workers. 

OSHA is interested in the potential economic impact of a field sanitation 
standard including availability of current facilities; cost of installing new 
facilities; any economic reasons for excluding certain worksites from coverage, 


and costs for providing facilities for multiple locations within one operation. 
Economic data and potential impact on the field sanitation industry, on smal] 
businesses, on the agricultural sector as a whole and on agricultural fieldworkers 
is also needed. Further, the agency is requesting information on the environmental 
impact of a field sanitation standard. 
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OSHA APPROVES CALIFORNIA STANDARD FOR WORKER EXPOSURE 
TO ANTI-FRUITFLY FUMIGANT ETHYLENE DIBROMIDE 


WASHINGTON -- The Labor Department's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration approved the California state standard limiting worker exposure 
to the anti-fruitfly fumigant ethylene dibromide (EDB). 


California's permanent standard sets the exposure level for EDB at 130 parts 
per billion parts of air averaged over eight hours (130 ppb or 0.130 ppm ) 
compared to the current federal level of 20 ppm, though rulemaking already 
has been initiated by OSHA which may lead to lowering the federal exposure 
levels as well. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Thorne G. Auchter, head of OSHA, said that the 
State standard met the legal requirements for federal approval, i.e. that 
“compelling local conditions exist" for the stricter state standard and that it 
does "not unduly burden interstate commerce." 


Under the OSH Act, these conditions must be met for federal approval if a 
State standard is applicable to products which are distribyted or used in 
interstate commerce. In its review process, OSHA issued a call for public 
comment on Nov. 21, 1981 which resulted in today's determination. The state 


Standard remained in effect during this review period. 


The permanent state standard became effective March 22, 1982, following 
promulgation the previous fall of an emergency temporary standard which also 
the limit at 130 ppb during the Mediterranean fruit fly infestation in 
California. 


California is a leading producer, distributor and exporter of citrus and 
other fruit. More than 12,000 workers in the state are occupationally exposed to 
EDB and according to comments received from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
there is no alternative fruit fumigant meeting quarantine requirements. 


This plus the evidence on the hazards associated with EDB sufficiently 
justify the requirement for "compelling local conditions,” Auchter said. 


The current federal OSHA standard for EDB was adopted in 1971 as a national 
consensus standard. That standard, however, was meant to protect workers from 
injury to their lungs, liver, and kidneys from excessive, acute or chronic 
exposures. Such injuries had been observed in humans and experimental animals 
The potential for EDB to cause cancer or reproductive damage, however, was not a 
basis for establishing that 20 ppm exposure level. 





BLACK NEWS DIGEST - 3/7/83 
SANITATION STANDARD - P. 2 


Comments should be submitted by May 2 to OSHA Docket Officer, Docket No. 
H-308, Room S-6212, Frances Perkins Bldg., Third St. and Constitution Ave. , 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210. Comments forwarded in response to OSHA's earlier 
proposal need not be resubmitted as these are already part of the record and wil] 
be considered in developing a new proposal. 


Notice of the call for comments was scheduled to appear in the March 1 
Federal Register. 
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MSHA TO HOLD PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON PROPOSED WIRE ROPE SAFETY STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration 
(MSHA) will hold public hearings on its proposal to revise existing regulations for 
the use of wire ropes to hoist personnel or to handle loads in shafts where people 
may be endangered by the loads lifted. 


The purpose of the public hearings is to receive relevant comment and respond 
to questions on the issues involved in MSHA's proposed revisions to its existing 
wire rope standards. 


The revisions would affect standards in the Code of Federal Regulations 
(CFR), Title 30 in Parts 55, 56, 57, 75 and 77. They would result in a uniform 
standard for coal and metal and nonmetal mining industries, which would be 
codified separately in the CFR. 


The hearings, to be held in response to requests from the public, will take 
place in Denver, Colo. (March 15); Phoenix, Ariz. (March 17); Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(March 22); and Birmingham, Ala. (March 24). 


All requests to make oral presentations for the record should be submitted 
five days prior to each hearing date. MSHA will also accept additional written 
comments and appropriate data from any interested party, including those not 
presenting oral statements. Send requests to: The Mine Safety and Health 
Administration, Office of Standards, Regulations and Variances, Room 631, 4015 
Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22203. 


MSHA proposed revisions to its existing wire rope standards on Nov. 16, 1982. 
The agency then publisned a notice on Jan. 4, 1983, extending the comment period 
to Feb. 18, 1983. The total comment period allowed over 90 days for the 
submission of written comments by the public. In comments filed to the proposed 
rule, the agency received requests for public hearings. To allow for the 
submission of any post-hearing comments, the record will remain open until 
April 8, 1983. 


The public hearings on wire rope standard revisions are scheduled for 
9:00 a.m. local time at the following locations: 


March 15 - Denver: Federal Center, Bldq. 25, Auditorium, Rm.B-1902,6th Ave. 
& Kipling St., Denver, Colo. 80225; 


March 17 - Phoenix: Federal Bldg. & Courthouse, Rm. 1013, 
230 N. Ist Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 85025; 


March 22 - Pittsburgh: Bureau of Mines Auditorium, 4800 Forbes 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213; 


March 24 - Birmingham: Holiday Inn Downtown--Medical Center 
Birmingham Room, 2nd floor, 420 S. 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 352 


3. 


For further information, contact Patricia W. Silvey, Acting 
Director, Office of Standards, Regulations and Variances, MSHA. Phone 
(703) 235-1910. 


# # # 
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OSHA APPROVES CALIFORNIA STANDARD - P. 2 


On Dec. 18, 1981, OSHA published its own Advance Notice of Proposed 
Rulemaking for changing the EDB exposure level. At that time it said the 
evidence does not legally support the adoption of an emergency temporary standard 
as requested by some. It said, however, that toxicological studies indicate that 
its 20 ppm exposure level “may not be sufficiently protective" of those working 
with the chemical. 


A copy of the California EDB standard supplement, comments thereon, and the 
approved state plan may be inspected and copied during normal business hours at 
the OSHA Office of Federal Compliance and State Programs, Room N-3700, 200 
Constitution Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20210 (Phone: 202-523-7092). 


The notice was published in the Federal Register Feb. 25, and became effective 
on that date. 
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STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING SETTLEMENTS, 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Major state and local government collective bargaining settlements 
in 1982 provided average first-year compensation (wage and benefit) adjustments of 
7.4 percent, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Annual compensation adjustments over the life of these contracts also averaged 
7.4 percent. Wages alone increased an average of 7.2 percent in both the first 
contract year and annually over the life of the agreements. These measures are not 
comparable with aggregate data published for the private sector. 


The Bureau's data on State and iocal government collective bargaining agreements cover 
,012,000 employees, in 82 bargaining units with at least 5,000 workers, accounting for about 
one-fourth of all State and loca] government employees under negotlated agreements. Data are 


1.9 


reported on 42 settlements during 1982 covering 573,000 workers. 
t 5 , 


Four of the 42 settlements in 1982 did not provide any specified wage change during the 
irst contract year. Teachers in Chicago and Detroit agreed to one-year contracts that provide 
10 wage and benefit changes. Workers under the contract negotiated by the City of Philadeliphla 
and the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees will not receive any wage or 
venefit changes until the second contract year. The agreement between the Chicago Transit 
ority and the Amalgamated Transit Union also does not Include specifled wage changes in the 
st year, but continued the cost-of-living adjustment (COLA) clause, providing quarterly reviews. 
(OLAs are not included in average settlement caiculations because they depend on unknown 
tuture changes in the Consumer Price Index.) 


the settlements in 1982 dropped their COLA provislons, and none introduced a 
As a result, only three major State and local government agreements have COLA 


" 7 


at the beginning of 1982 and 17 when the series began in 1979. 


trom i2 


ompensation adjustments provided under new settlements, data are presented 
>ftective during the period. Wage adjustments put into effect during 1982 

and resulted from 38 settlements that provided tor increases during the year, 
inder 34 agreements negotlated in prior years, and COLA increases made under 


workers in ) bargaining units received pay increases which averaged 
7 nN 


workers in 13 bargaining unlts received no increase. When 
7 


i 
) workers in the 82 bargalning units, wage adjustments put in effect 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JANUARY 1983 





WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.2 percent before seasonal adjustment in January to a level of 293.1 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


ry 


For the 12-month period ended in January, the CPI-U has increased 3.8 percent. 
The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) was 
virtually unchanged in January, prior to seasonal adjustment. The January 1983 CPI-W level of 
292.1 was 3.5 percent higher than the index in January 1982. The CPI-W is used for indexing 
Social Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 

collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Changes 
"in a Seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose 0.2 percent in 
January, following a decrease of 0.3 percent in December. The housing component, which 
declined in December, advanced in January. 

The overall CPI excluding the shelter 
component of housing was unchanged in January after increasing 0.3 percent in December. A 
decline in the transportation index -- because of a sharp drop in gasoline prices -- was 
offset by increases in the remaining major categories of consumer spending. Large increases 


in cigarette prices pushed up the index for other goods and services; medical care prices also 
rose substantially. Although grocery store food prices remained unchanged in January, the 
food and beverage index rose 0.1 percent. The entertainment and apparel and upkeep components 
both advanced moderately in January. 


The housing component rose 0.5 percent in January, following a decrease of 0.8 percen 
in December. Shelter costs rose 0.7 percent and were responsible for the upturn. Within the 
shelter component, renters’ costs increased 0.6 percent and homeowners’ costs rose 0. 
percent. The index for maintenance and repairs, which pertains to both renters and 
homeowners, advanced 1.5 percent. The index for fuels and utilities, which had increased at a 
12.6 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate during the preceding 8 months, declined 0.2 
percent. Sharp drops in both the price of fuel oil and electricity charges more than offset 
the substantial increase in the index for natural gas. Prices for telephone services and 
water and sewerage maintenance also registered large increases. 


The transportation component declined 0.6 percent in January, following a decrease of 
0.1 percent in December. A 3.3 percent drop in gasoline prices was primarily responsible for 
the further decline. As of January, gasoline prices were 10.6 percent below their peak level 
of March 1981. Automobile finance charges -- down 2.4 percent -- declined for the sixth 
consecutive month. Partially offsetting these declines were increases in new amd used car 
prices, -- up 0.1 and 0.9 percent, respectively. An increase in airline fares, following 
declines in November and December, was largely responsible for the 0.6 percent advance in the 
index for public transportation. 


The index for food and beverages advanced 0.1 percent in January. Prices for grocery 
store foods were unchanged on average, following declines in each of the preceding 2 months. 
A sharp decline in fresh fruit and vegetable prices offset a mderate acceleration in the 
prices of other major grocery store food groups. The index for meats, poultry, fish, and 
eggs, which declined sharply in December, rose 0.3 percent in January. Pork and poultry 
prices rose moderately, following 2 months of declines. Beef prices continued to decline but 
by less than in December. The indexes for dairy products and other food at home both advanced 
0.7 percent in January, the largest increases in almost 2 years. Prices for cereal and bakery 
products also rose more than in recent months. The two renaining components of the food and — 
beverage index -- restaurant meals amd alcoholic beverages -- rose 0.3 and 0.1 per cent 
respectively. 
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CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JANUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average price for all types of gasoline decreased 3.1 cents 
from December to January to a level of $1.213, the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. The January prices of leaded regular gasoline 
averaged $1.146; unleaded regular, $1.228; and leaded premium, $1.353. In the 
28 cities for which gasoline prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline 
averaged highest in Honolulu and lowest in St. Louis and Houston. These average 
retail prices for energy and food for January 1983 are compiled from data collected 
by BLS in conjunction with the Consumer Price Index. 


The U.S. price per gallon of fuel oi] decreased to $1.194 in January. In the 19 cities for 
which fuel oil prices are published , the price per gallon averaged highest in 
seattle and lowest in Pittsburgh. 





Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 KWH was $37.184, 11.0 cents higher than December. The price 
for 40 therms of natural gas was $26.091, 35.4 cents higher than in December. The price for 
) therms was $59.973, 81.7 cents higher than December. 


average retail prices for grocery store food items from December to January 
-egistered increases for 46 items and declines for 29 items. 
In the cereal and bakery products group, average prices for six items were higher while three 
were lower. The largest change was for chccolate cupcakes which increased 4.4 cents in price. 


Within the meats, poultry, fish, and eggs category, 16 prices increased and 10 decreased. Six 
beef item prices were higher, while three beef prices declined. Prices for porterhouse steak 
the most--up 9.2 cents. Four pork item prices increased and three decreased. 


Three out of the four poultry prices 


increased 
anned hams showed the sharpest increase, up 4.9 cents. 
increased as did both egg prices. 

Within the dairy products category, all six items registered increases. 

decreases led increases in fruits and vegetables 13 to 10. Cucumber prices showed the 

hange with a 20.2 cent rise. 


ce 


largest < 


n the other foods category, prices of eight items were higher and three items lower. 
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The 0.8 percent increase in the medical care index in January was the same as in 
December and compares with the average monthly increase of 0.9 percent during 1982. The index 
for medical care commodities, which includes prescription and nonprescription drugs and 


medical supplies, increased 0.7 percent. Charges for physicians’ services and hospital rooms 
rose 1.4 and 0.3 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep rose 0.3 percent in January, following declines in 
each of the preceding 2 months. Smaller than usual seasonal declines were recorded for many 
clothing items and were responsible for the increase. 


The index for other goods and services registered its fifth consecutive large monthly 
increase -- rising 1.1 percent in January -- as increases in cigarette prices again accounted 
for most of the advance. The index for entertainment rose 0.5 percent in January. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (ar) -- Seasonally Adjusted Changes 

On a seasonally adjust asis, t PI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
was unchanged in January, following a decline of 0.2 percent in December. A 0.6 percent 
decline in the transportation component offset increases in most other, major categories of 
consumer spending. Substantial increases were recorded in both the other goods and services 
(1.3 percent) and the medical care (0.9 percent) components. The entertainment index advanced 
0.4 percent, while the food and beverage component rose 0.1 percent. The indexes for both 
apparel and upkeep and housing were unchanged in January. 


The CPI-W was unchanged in January; the CPI-U rose 0.2 percent. The primary reason for 
the difference between the 2 measures was the change in the homeownership component. The new 
rental equivalence CPI-U measure of homeowner shelter costs rose 0.7 percent. Homeownership 
in the CPI-W, which uses house prices, mortgage interest rates, property taxes, property 
insurance and maintenance and repair costs declined 0.2 percent in January, primarily due to a 


decline in mortgage interest rates. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN JANUARY 1983 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 1.6 percent from December 
to January, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Average hourly earnings increased 0.4 percent and average weekly hours increased 
1.1 percent. Consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W), were unchanged. 


Data on gross average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of 
private nonfarm establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers 
holding production or nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are 
calculated by adjusting earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since January 1982, average weekly earnings increased 7.0 percent due to a 4.5 percent 
increase in average hourly earnings and a 2.4 percent increase in average weekly hours. 
The increase of 7.0 percent in average weekly earnings, however, was offset partially by a 3.5 
percent increase in the CPI-W, yielding a 3.3 percent increase in real average weekly earnings. 
It should be noted that extreme winter weather conditions in January 1982 caused a large decline 
in the workweek for that month. Consequently, average weekly hours were up considerably over 
the year. Before adjustment for seasonal change and deflation by the CPI-W, gross average 
weekly earnings were $273-76 in January 1983, compared with $255.95 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEL) in dollars of constant purchasing power increase: 
percent from December to January. Compared with a year ago, the HEI was up 1.8 percent. 
tables 1 and 2.) The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to underlying 
wage rate movements--fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interindustry employment 


shifts. 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The first federal eight-hour law for all workers and mechanics employed by 
the U.S. and the District of Columbia governments on public works was passed 
in 1892, according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The first federal legislation regulating the hours of workers in the 
private sector was passed in 1907. The measure prohibited trainmen from working 
longer than 16 consecutive hours, according to a publication of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The first federal legislation calling for a 40-hour week with time and a 
half pay for overtime was the Walsh-Healy Act, which applied to workers employed 
under government contracts exceeding $10,000, according to “Labor Firsts in 
America,” a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


The first federal legislation setting a 40-hour week standard for workers 
engaged in interstate commerce was the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, 
according to a publication of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 








